IMPRESARIO

Pavlova might have returned the compliment, for in her
Iphigenia in Aulis Isadora danced continuously, impersonating
the entire cast of the Greek tragedy, for forty-five minutes. Yet
Isadora could never have submitted to the discipline of ballet.
It was not in her to submit to any discipline. In her art as in
her life she functioned not at all by rule or training, only by
inspiration.

She abhorred ballet, which she called a distortion of the human
form. But the ballet people embraced her, and her ideas. To them
she was the Renaissance of the dance, and they eagerly enfolded
her principles of natural, expressive movement within the frame-
work of their never-dying, ever-changing art. Still her dream was
the same: a school where she could teach little children, their
young minds and bodies yet unspoiled, to express beauty in pure
movement. She set up a school in Berlin, moved it to Paris, to
London, back again to Paris. She came home to America in 1908
to earn money for her school and a tour which began as a disastrous
failure ended under the guidance of Walter Damrosch as a finan-
cial success.

There were a few shining years; a child by the strangely gifted
stage designer Gordon Craig, who was Ellen Terry's son- another
child by the lover she called Lohengrin.

But the woman who gave herself so unstintingly to art and love
could not be happy for long. Tragedy took her for its own when
the car carrying her two beautiful children to Versailles backed
into the Seine.

When the war came to Paris in 1914 Isadora was gravely ill; the
third child, the child she had dreamed of to comfort her, had died
at birth. She gave up her school at Bellevue to the wounded as a
hospital, and began her wanderings anew.

She came to America again, school and all, in 1915. Her studio
on Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street was a salon for artists and
writers. Otto H. Kahn set her up at the Century Theatre, where
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